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vacant to be filled later by the Executive Committee. On 
motion of the General Secretary, W. E. Sheldon was 
unanimously elected Auditor. The rest of the report of 
the Committee was then adopted, and the persons nomi- 
nated for president, vice-president, general secretary and 
for members of the Boirdof Directors were unanimously 
elected. 

The Secretary reported that all those who were elected 
ast year to fill the offices of the Society had accepted. 

On motion, the appointment of delegates to attend the 
Universal Peace Congress to be held in September of this 
year at Buda-Pesth, Austria, was referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

After some informal remarks by members, the meeting 
adjourned. 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 

OF THE 

AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 

Society : 

The Board of Directors appointed at your annual meet- 
ing in May last beg leave to submit the following report : 

During the year now closing three members of the 
Board have been removed from us by death, viz., Dr. A. 
A. Miner, Mr. J. E. Farwell, and Mr. C. T. Dunham. 
The able and devoted services of all these, extending in 
each case through many years, are so well known and 
fresh in the memory of all as to need no comment. 

It may not be invidious to record that Mr. Farwell, 
besides being a member of the Board for twenty-one 
years, had been the Society's printer for over thirty years, 
and that his liberality had at times much relieved the 
treasury when in lack of resources. 

The year has not been without its losses also in the 
general membership of the Society, a number of vice- 
presidents, life members and others having been taken 
away. On the other hand, the greatly increased general 
interest in the cause of arbitration and peace during re- 
cent months has brought to our list a considerable num- 
ber of new members. 

GENERAL WORK OF THE BOARD. 

The general work of the Board has not varied mate- 
rially from that of former years. Regular meetings of 
the Board have been held every two months, except in 
July, and occasional meetings of the Executive Commit- 
tee when required. The meetings of the Board have 
been well attended, and we have tried to take advantage 
of all suitable occasions to make the influence of the So- 
ciety felt and to disseminate its principles in the public 
mind. 

SPECIAL MEETING. 

A special meeting of the Board was held on the 23d of 
December during the excitement occasioned by President 
Cleveland's Venezuela message. The meeting was large- 
ly attended, and the result of the earnest and lengthy 
deliberations was the issuance of a manifesto strongly 
deprecating the idea of a war between the United States 
and Great Britain, insisting that there should be no 



break in the growing friendly relations between them, 
and declaring again the necessity of arbitration in all 
international disputes incapable of settlement by diplo- 
macy. This declaration was published in full in the 
Advocate of Peace, in the city press, and given to the 
associated press of the country. At the regular meeting 
of the Board in January a resolution was adopted and 
given to the city and associated press, urging the speedy 
establishment of a permanent system of Anglo-Ameri- 
can arbitration, in order that not only wars may be pre- 
vented but also the paralyzing effects of war scares. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Our monthly publications, the Advocate of Peace and 
the Angel of Peace, have beeh continued under the edi- 
torial care of the Secretary. The interest in the Advo- 
cate has continued to increase. By means of special 
contributions and aid received from various sources, the 
paper is sent to ministers, teachers, to all college and 
university reading rooms in the United States, to those 
of Young Men's Christian Associations and to public 
libraries. On account of the growing interest in interna- 
tional peace, the time is opportune for a much wider dis- 
tribution of the paper than heretofore. An edition of 
fifty thousand copies could be circulated with great ad- 
vantage, if funds were at our disposal with which to 
do it. 

general literature. 

The demand for literature on all phases of the subject 
of peace, especially on international arbitration, has been 
much greater than at any previous time in recent years. 
We have distributed, either by sale or gratuitously, a con- 
siderable number of the standard works on the subject, 
such as Sumner's "True Grandeur of Nations," the Bar- 
oness Von Suttner's "Lay Down Your Arms," Dymond's 
"Essay on War," etc. For fresh pamphlet literature, 
reports of conferences, etc., treating of the latest devel- 
opments of the peace movement, the demand has been 
especially large. This demand the Secretary has tried to 
meet, as far as our limited funds have permitted, by 
securing a number of carefully-prepared pamphlets giv- 
ing the best historic information and the latest consider- 
ations put forward in support of the necessity and prac- 
ticability of international peace. These pamphlets, about 
a dozen in number, we have had electrotyped, so that 
they can be furnished to societies and workers at merely 
nominal rates. 

public work. 

In addition to editorial work and conducting a large 
correspondence our Secretary has during the year given, 
by invitation, a number of public addresses. Members 
of the Board, together with other members of the Soci- 
ety, attended and took part in the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference in June last, the convention in Philadelphia 
on Washington's birthday, and the recent National Con- 
ference in Washington. A very important meeting of 
citizens of Boston was held in February at the home of 
the President of this Society, on his invitation, though 
not under the direct auspices of the Society. This meet- 
ing was called to co-operate with citizens of other cities 
and sections of the country in promoting the matter of a 
permanent system of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain. 

conventions and conferences. 

No year in the history of the peace movement has been 
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as fruitful in important meetings and conferences as the 
past. There have been three causes of this, — the special 
peace efforts put forth during the past eighty years, the 
general advance of society in humane feelings , and the 
perils from possible and actual war that have threatened 
during the past six months. 

The Universal Peace Congress was not held last 
autumn as usual, because of some unavoidable difficulties 
as to the place of meeting. But the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union held at Brussels in September the most 
successful conference in its history, much of the work of 
the Conference being given to the subject of a general 
scheme of international arbitration, since published and 
sent with a memorial to the civilized governments. The 
same subject also claimed a large share of the attention 
of the International Law Association, which met at Brus- 
sels the first of October. This Association, it will be 
remembered, was originally founded through the efforts 
of Dr. Miles, a former secretary of the American Peace 
Society, under the title of the Association for the Reform 
and Codification of International Law. The title was 
changed at its recent meeting. 

Important national conferences have also been held 
during the year in Italy, Germany and in the Scandinavian 
States, in all of which the anti-militarism movement is 
making steady progress. 

Immediately following the first days of the Venezuela 
excitement in December there began a remarkable series 
of meetings and conferences in Great Britain and the 
United States, inaugurated to promote better understand- 
ing and closer friendship between the two countries. 
Meetings were held in London at Sion College and in 
Memorial Hall, which were participated in by men emi- 
nent in both public and private life. As a result of 
these preliminary meetings and the action of church or- 
ganizations, societies, clubs, commercial associations, 
etc., a public demonstration was finally made in Queen's 
Hall, the largest public hall in London. This is said to 
have been one of the most representative gatherings ever 
held in England. 

On this side of the water the activity was equally 
great. Churches, educational institutions, reform asso- 
ciations, chambers of commerce, literary clubs, in fact, 
societies of all kinds met and passed strong resolutions 
in favor of peace. Meetings of prominent and influen- 
tial citizens were held in Chicago, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Washington, Baltimore, etc. In response 
to a public letter issued by a committee of citizens of 
Chicago, many cities and towns observed Washington's 
birthday in the interests of this movement, the most im- 
portant meeting of the day being the great convention at 
Philadelphia in Independence Hall. The culmination of 
this series of meetings and conventions was the National 
Conference at Washington on the 22d and 23d of April, 
attended by about four hundred delegates, representing 
forty-six States and Territories — a conference unique in 
our national history, whose influence we may expect to 
be very great. 

THE PEACE SOCIETIES. 

The peace societies, the number of which, in Europe, 
has considerably increased since our last report, have 
been vigilant and active during the year. In the excite- 
ment and unrest which have so largely prevailed in nearly 
all countries of the globe they have, as far as their num- 
bers and resources would allow, used their utmost in- 
fluence in favor of calmness, patience, forbearance and 



an appeal to the dictates of reason and conscience. The 
influence of these societies, especially in Europe where 
they are most needed and where they are rapidly multi- 
plying, is becoming more marked each year. This in- 
fluence is enlarged and strengthened through the central 
Peace Bureau at Berne, Switzerland, which has consider- 
ably extended its sphere of effort during the past twelve 
months. The Interparliamentary Bureau, also located at 
Berne, does the same service in binding together and 
strengthening the work of the parliamentary groups con- 
stituting the Interparliamentary Peace Union. 

PEACE SUNDAY. 

The third Sunday in December was again observed as 
Peace Sunday. In both Great Britain and the United 
States many of the churches made it the occasion for 
expounding the principles of love' and peace lying at the 
very heart of the gospel. The same thing was done" in a 
few of the churches on the continent of Europe. 

GENERAL INTEREST AND ACTIVITY. 

The contentions of the peace societies are gradually 
being recognized by a wider and wider circle of persons 
not directly connected with them. Various other reform 
organizations, both of men and of women, have made the 
subject a part of their work. The press, notably in the 
United States and Great Britain, has taken up the sub- 
ject in an encouraging way. Not all the papers, to be 
sure ; but from the great magazines down to the least 
prominent newspapers a considerable portion of the press, 
including some of the largest and best edited dailies as 
well as the foremost religious weeklies, are now the 
constant and consistent advocates of the application 
of the principles of judicial reasoning to the adjustment 
of international difficulties. Civilization owes a great 
debt to the course taken, during the recent months 
of excitement, by a few of the leading British and 
American papers. The better public sentiment mir- 
rored in these papers has also found large expression 
in the utterances of the pulpit and the platform. Never 
before in its history, it is safe to say, has the church of 
Jesus Christ, in all its branches, been so true to its great 
mission of good will and peace, in the field of interna- 
tionalism. The same sentiments and principles have also 
found large expression through many organizations not 
technically religious — commercial bodies, literary asso- 
ciations, reform clubs, labor unions, societies of women, 
humane societies, etc. There can be no doubt that the 
principles and methods for which this Society has con- 
tended since it was founded in 1828 have recently taken 
a much deeper and truer hold on the public mind than 
heretofore, and that the friends of peace have good cause 
to believe that they are already on the winning side, in 
civilized lands at least. 

OBSTACLES AND DISCOURAGEMENTS. 

On the other hand, there are conditions of society 
existing to-day, the outgrowth of ancient principles of 
evil, modified in their working by the changed modes of 
modern life, which challenge every fri?nd of peace and 
stable progress to do his utmost daily for the mainten- 
ance of the good already won. Society has reached a 
point of complexity and interdependence where not only 
is each man's good all men's weal, but where every 
man's evil is all men's woe. This makes the contest 
against the war spirit and the tyranny of militarism the 
more difficult because it has to be carried on at so many 
points at the same time. It has to be met in the national 
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parliaments, in the lobbies and committee rooms, in the 
State legislature, in the press, on the platform, in the 
social circle, in educational institutions and school books, 
in Sunday schools and churches even. 

The state of Europe is no better than it was a year ago. 
It is worse. The armies have grown larger. The fleets 
have been increased. Taxes have become more crushing. 
The people have grown poorer and more restless. The 
powers are, if possible, more jealous and suspicious of 
one another than they have ever been. This blighting 
. and accursed European militarism, taking advantage of 
the present complex conditions of society, is gradually 
spreading its baleful influences to all the rest of the 
world. Our own country seems to be falling little by 
little into its meshes, in spite of the brave efforts being 
made by many to keep it from our shores. The East 
has already learned its destructive arts, and both China 
and Japan are equipping themselves, with all possible 
speed, with the latest methods of death. Every colonial 
district of Africa is being poisoned with its deadly mias- 
ma. All this is enough to discourage the stoutest-hearted 
worker, were it not that the forces which are finally to 
overthrow it are, as we have indicated, rapidly growing 
in strength and confidence. It is certainly no time for 
any friend of peace to cease effort, as if all were done. 
The great activity of the last few months in behalf of 
arbitration may possibly be followed by a period of indif- 
ference to the whole subject on the part of those who 
have shown so much sudden zeal. The old and tried 
workers must still stand to their posts. 

WARS AND PERSECUTIONS. 

The reign of justice, one of the conditions of peace, is 
certainly far from being established in the earth. Arme- 
nia has just been the scene of one of the cruelest, most 
heartless persecutions to be found in the whole history of 
Christianity. The sufferings of that people have been 
all the more heart-rending because the persecuting power 
has been shielded in the execution of its nefarious pur- 
poses by the mutual jealousies of the European powers 
which are cursed and morally blighted with militarism. 
There has never been a more conspicuous illustration of 
both the wickedness of great military establishments and 
their utter uselessness as a means of promoting justice 
and liberty. 

The island of Cuba has been for many months and 
still is the scene of a desolating war, the cause of which 
is generally thought to be the repression and unjust tax- 
ation of the people by Spain, but which some thoughtful 
persons attribute quite as much to a restless and lawless 
spirit among the Cubans themselves. The true state of 
the case is not easy to discover, and there seems no pros- 
pect of an early cessation of the war, which seems to be 
a very heartless and cruel one. 

Affairs in South Africa are in great disturbance, made 
so, as recent revelations show, by the selfishness and 
greed of the British Chartered Company operating there. 
The attempt of this company to overthrow the South 
African Republic by military force has not only produced 
strained relations between Great Britain and the Trans- 
vaal but, because of the interference of the German Em- 
peror, has aroused bitter feelings between Great Britain 
and Germany. The prompt disavowal by the British 
Government of the Jameson raid and its later attitude 
towards Mr. Cecil Rhodes and the Chartered Company 
it is hoped may avert all danger of war, though at the 
present moment the skies are by no means clear. 



The Italian colony in Abyssinia has had a disastrous 
conflict with the natives, resulting in the destruction of 
nearly the entire Italian army engaged. This disaster 
has created grave complications in that part of Africa, 
and led to an English military expedition up the Nile to 
Dongola, the outcome of which is impossible to foresee. 
This has aroused the old animosity of France towards 
Great Britain. The Italian military policy in Abyssinia 
has been severely condemned by the peace associations 
of Italy and by many others in the peninsula. The Don- 
gola expedition of the British has been likewise con- 
demned by the opposition in Parliament, by the peace 
societies and by many prominent Englishmen. 

The French campaign in Madagascar, which was in 
progress at this time last year, and which seemed to be, 
as such expeditions have nearly always been, in entire 
violation of the rights of the natives, ended in the subju- 
gation of the Hovas and ultimately in the annexation of 
Madagascar. 

It is useless to comment upon the recent unfortunate 
attitude of this country and Great Britain toward each 
other growing out of the Venezuela boundary question. 
The excitement is passed ; whatever danger of war there 
was is apparently gone. But the mischief wrought in 
many directions can not be undone for a long time to 
come. On the other hand, the real strength of the grow- 
ing peace sentiment in the Anglo-Saxon world has never 
exhibited itself so perfectly on any other occasion, and 
out of the disturbance has come a grand movement for a 
permanent system of arbitration between the two coun- 
tries, which gives a most hopeful outlook for the future. 
But the amount of reckless and flippant war- talk occa- 
sioned by this incident in all parts of our country, and 
the spirit of meddlesomeness in the affairs of others 
which has suddenly appeared, has given painful evidence 
that our nation's reputation for promoting good will and 
harmony among the peoples of the earth is in serious 
danger from enemies at home. The friends of peace in 
America still have serious work before them. 

ARBITRATIONS. 

Notwithstanding the disturbances in international rela- 
tions during the year, arbitration has added to the list of 
its triumphs. A boundary dispute between France and 
Brazil has been referred to arbitration. Ecuador, Co- 
lombia and Peru have submitted to the Queen Regent of 
Spain the question of certain disputed portions of their 
territory. A convention has just been completed creating 
a commission for the determination of the amount of 
damages due the Canadian sealers, under the decision of 
the Paris Tribunal. 

As an evidence of the growth of public opinion in 
favor of arbitration, we cite with great pleasure the vote 
of the French Chamber of Deputies in July last instruct- 
ing the government to negotiate with our country a per- 
manent treaty of arbitration. This action was officially 
communicated to our government and ought at once to 
have met with a favorable response, but, so far as we 
know, nothing has been done about the matter at Wash- 
ington. 

In a general view of the year, while there has been 
much that is deplorable, we feel sure that the cause of 
peace has made substantial and encouraging gains, and 
we submit this report with gratitude to God that he has 
enabled us to do a little towards helping on a cause 
worthy of the truest devotion and the best effort of all 
good men and women. 



